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VISITING CARDS. 


The past 
With time’s dim witchery around it cast, 
Steals on the sleepless memory. 


I have opened this little treasure box of loved names, each a sweet 
or bitter link in the chain of memory. They are but paper—bits of 
pretty ornamented pasteboard, yet what a world of associations do 
they open. How does my heart leap or stand still, as I raise each 
from the repository which in three years, has not been opened. My 
faney cheats me, for as I open this little box, my room seems filled 
with familiar faces—young, happy faces, that I once looked on and 
loved. The delusion is over, I am alone, aye alone,—I have no 
friends such as they were, and shall never have again—never. 

Here, on the top of the pile, as if to win me from my lonely 
thoughts, is the name of my dearest friend; how delightful are all 
the associations connected with it, how like herself are the delicate 
italian letters. I can almost see her taper fingers forming the slight 
rose wreath that circles them, so delicate and lightly touched that 
a fairy might have penciled it. What a pretty link this little card 
is in achain of deep and holy remembrances ?—who would think that 
tears would come into my eyes while looking uponit. Yet why 
should I not weep ?—we are parted probably forever. [ loved her and 
she loved me—I think she did. And there is not between earthly 
things love more holy (maternal love excepted) than that which one 
woman bears another. There is a magnanimity in it which raises it 
above all other kinds of friendship—a freedom from selfishness, that 
exalts it above common attachment. If there is a character in writing, 
this is characteristic—very—for she was the purest and most delicate 
of beautiful things, one that you could gaze upon without speaking, 
till your heart brimmed with pleasurable emotions. She was one 
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that a woman might point out with exultation as a specimen of her 
sex. It is strange how some hearts will live surrounded by evil, and 
yet remain uncontaminated, and even ignorant of its existence. Isa- 
bella’s soul was one of these ; it lived among the evil and the good, 
like a pure spring welling up its own bright waters, unmindful of, and 
untainted by the stagnant pools around it. Three years ago, Isabella 
was a young lovely girl. She is a wife and a mother now,—what a 
beautiful change must have been there. Love to her would be like 
the sun-beams to the water-lily, expanding its beauty and render- 
ing its purity brilliant. A sweet picture she would make, as she is 
now mirrored in my mind, with her dark hair parted from her forehead, 
her Grecian face lighted up with maternal love, bending over that 
little cradle, and her dark, contented eyes dwelling on the infant 
within. Dear Isabella! how I did love her. 

This large enamelled card, with its gilt border and graceful run- 
ning hand comes next. My heart aches, as I look upon it, for it is 
a relic of the dead, of one whose inheritance of genius was too 
much for his vigor. Ambition—literary ambition, cost him his life. 
I never saw a handsomer mouth and chin than his—there was some- 
thing so very chaste and spiritual in the expression ; but his eyes 
were too bright and large. It seemed as if his thoughts were con- 
suming them with their own brilliancy. His forehead was white 
and very high, arching out till it became too heavy and full of intel- 
lect to harmonize with the lower part of the face. I never saw an 
old man with a forehead like that. Death loves such brows and 
sets his signet on them early. The souls of those that possess them 
seem to prey upon the body; consuming it gradually, till a slight 
shock proves a death-bolt. Such a one was he, who left me this 
card. In his twenty-third year the fire of genius was turned upon 
his heart in disappointment, and he died. 

I have said he was ambitious. He had just engaged in his first 
literary enterprize, a monthly magazine. The first number came 
out, written almost entirely by himself, full of promise and beauty. 
Critics lauded, the world approved, but few subscribed. The pub- 
lisher became discouraged, would not consent to risk money 
in the establishment of the work, and it never reached its second 
number. This was a death-blow to poor J. He had quaffed one in- 
toxicating draught of praise, and his soul thirsted for another; but 
the fountain was blocked up, as he thought, forever. He had as- 
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cended one step on the ladder of fame, had been hurled back with 
a sudden violence; and his spirit was crushed in the fall. I 
saw him two months after the failure of his work, and ina low but 
very sweet voice, he told me he should not live many days. Even 
while he was saying it there was a melancholy smile on his lips, 
like the moon-light on a bruised flower. He extended his hand and 
it was thin and pale, like that of a sick infant. He said truth—poor 
fellow, I never saw him again. Why did this card thus present 


itself? I was sad enough without it. I will close the box, I can 
Jook no further. Ep. 





[For the Portland Magazine ] 


THE LAST 
OF THE HOUSE OF YORR. 


(Concluded. ] 


‘“The trumpet pealed its joyful cry, 
The coal-black war-horse neighed ; 
The glittering banner floated high, 
With heart of steel and threatening eye, 
Each warrior drew his blade.” 
ir was sunset, when Clara, after a weary journey, arrived at an eminence that 

overlooked Richmond's camp, whither she had been guided by small parties of 
soldiers that she had overtaken, bearing the Lancasterian badge, and making 
their way to the encampment she wished to find. Startled and astonished, she 
gazed some time on the vast collection of tents and the multitude of human beings 
that swarmed at the foot of the hill,and spread themselves along the vast plain in 
the distance. A little separated from the cluster of tents, which she knew to be 
that of Richmond by the red badges discernible, another and more numerous di- 
vision (as she supposed it to be) was planted, and from a gorgeous tent in the cen 
tre streamed the banner of the Yorkists. Away on the fartherextremity of i> 
plain was another encampment. Among the snow-white tents she could see the 
bustle of living men, but the distance was too great to permit her to distinguish to 
what party they belonged. A fearful misgiving came over the young girl as she 
looked again and saw the emblems of royalty blazoned on the central tent of the 
largest encampment, for by it she knew that Richard himself was in the field, and 
even her unpractised eye could discern the fearful odds with which Richmond 
would have tocontend. She was right in supposing that the forces in the distance 
were those of Stanley, and she knew that not a moment was to be lost if she wish- 
ed to obtain the object of her journey. Putting spurs to her horse she galloped at 
the risk of her life down the brow of the hill, and requested the first sentinel that 


rossed her path to conduct her to the Karl. 
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The tent to which Clara made her way, was only distinguished from those that 
surrounded it by a double line of pikemen that guarded the entrance, and through 
which she was obliged to make her passage, for the surly sentinel had refused to 
quit his post even for an instant; nor would he permit her to pass until she had 
displayed the signet of Richmond's supposed ally, the queen-dowager. Trembling 
with excitement and fear, the adventurous girl found herself jostled and elbowed 
most unceremoniously by the crowd of officers that thronged the tent of their 
leader and pressed towards him for orders. Unnoticed, Clara forced her way to a 
dark corner of the tent where she impatiently watched the eager officers, one after 
another, receive the orders of their young commander and retire from his presence. 
It was astonishing with what cool self-possession a man so young in years, and in 
the science of war, gave his directions for the approaching combat. His handsome 
brow was neither wrinkled by a frown, nor enlivened by a smile. Cold and calm 
as ifalone in his closet, he stood in the midst of this scene of confusion distributing 
orders and dismissing his friends with the calm politeness of a sovereign rather 
than with the fawning servility of an adventurer. 

At length the last officer was about to withdraw, when, without raising his eyes 
from the ground, Richmond inquired ‘ If the Earl of Stanley, with his forces, had 
yet arrived, and if any person had conferred with him?’ 

‘Stanley’s division is within three miles of us,’ was the reply, ‘but his co- 
operation is doubtful , his son is in Richard’s hands, and the most we can expect 
is that he will remain inactive.’ 

‘ And think you,’ said the Earl, looking suddenly up, ‘ that we can accomplish 
our great object without the aid of Stanley? The tyrant’s forces already double 
ours, and does our father-in-law balanee our success against a young boy's life ? 
But Dorset!’ he exclaimed suddenly, ‘ he must be near, by this time. We may 
yet give them battle.’ 

‘I fear not,’ replied the officer, ‘ if it depends on the assistance of the Marquis of 
Dorset.’ 

The Earl raised his large, dark eyes, and fixed their keen, inquiring look upon 
the face of his auditor. There was a slight sneer upon his lip, as he said, ¢‘ And 
why may we not depend on the aid of our friend Dorset? he has no son to plead in 
excuse for treachery.’ 

‘No,’ replied the officer, ‘ but it is rumored that Dorset remains inactive at his 
mother’s castle, and has placed his followers under the command of Stanley. It 
is also whispered that the queen has dispatched her commands to Stanley to join 
the camp of Richard, to whom she has promised her daughter Elizabeth in mar- 
riage.’ 

For a moment the young Earl’s features contracted with an acute expression of 
despair. He sallied back and supported himself by a table which stood near ; but 
instantly he recovered himself and yielded to a burst of anger, appalling in one 
so phlegmatic. He clenched his fingers together on the table and said, ‘ By St. 
George, | can believe any thing of this cunning woman and her weak daughter ; 
but that Dorset should prove thus dishonorable I cannot think. I thought I knew 
that man, and would have trusted him with my life. I will have proof before I 
believe this ill of him.’ 


‘Oh do not believe it, do not—deceit, base deceit has kept him from your side— 
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he is all honor and truth,’ exclaimed Clara, rushing from her concealment and 
standing before the earl and his astonished companion, then shrinking back and 
blushing at her eager intrusion. 

‘ How now, Sir Page! methinks thou art somewhat bold,’ said Richmond, look- 
ing with mingled anger and astonishment on the seeming boy, ‘ we supposed our 
council free from evesdroppers.’ 

‘ And it is so, Sir Earl,’ replied the young girl, drawing her slight form up some- 
what haughtily ; ‘I have heard nothing of which I do not know more than any 
one present. I came from the queen-dowager,’ she added, and a slight degree of 
arch pleasure played about her mouth as she noticed an instantaneous change in 
the manner of the Earl. 

‘ Ha, sayest thou so? thy tidings, then, fair page—but first, is Dorset near ?’ 

Clara glanced at the officer who stood gazing in astonishment at Richmond, for 
it was a matter of wonder when the Earl was thus surprised ovt of his stern com- 
posure, and said, ‘ My message is for your ears only, my Lord.’ 

Richmond motioned the officer to withdraw. 

‘ Now weare alone,’ he said, ‘ tell me thy errand—but first, is Dorset near ?’ 

‘He is not,’ replied Clara, shuddering at the cold, vengeful expression that 
gathered on his face as he bent towards her and said, ‘ Then what I have heard is 
true—he is leagued with that artful woman and her faithless daughter against me; 
he who with vile promises drew me from the land of my protection, and has in- 
volved me in inevitable war, and when the tyrant is on my last footstep has the 
treachery to forsake me. He—’ 

‘ My lord, my lord,’ cried the irritated Clara, ‘ you judge unjustly of the bravest 
and most loyal heart in England. I stand ready to prove the honor of the Marquis 
of Dorset to be as untainted as your own.’ 

‘ Thou,’ said the Earl with a smile of contempt curling his haughty lip, ‘ thou—’ 

His look of contempt was too galling for the high spirits of the proud girl— 
resentment sparkled in her eye and burned on her cheek. She thrust her hand 
into the folds of her vest, and drawing forth the Queen's despatches was about to 
tear them in pieces, when the thoughts of her poor, young mistress came over her. 
She laid them on the table before the Earl, and though tears of mortification were 
trembling in her eyes, informed him in a few words of the manner in which she 
became acquainted with their contents, though still concealing her sex and con- 
dition. She knew that the despatches themselves would prove the innocence of 
Dorset, and of him she said nothing. One who had noticed Richmond's counte- 
nance as he read the documents, might have supposed that they contained some 
pleasing intelligence, but for his lips that were pressed closely together and drew 
down the muscles of the mouth into an angry fixedness of expression. But his 
dark eyes grew brighter and brighter, and an expression of triumph stirred his 
features now and then, as he stopped to ponder over some idea the despatches had 
given rise to. After he had finished reading he turned to Clara and said, ‘ Thou 
hast done me a great service, boy—what must be thy reward ?’—and with a reluc- 
tant hand he sought for his purse. Even then the avarice that marked the char- 
acter of Henry VII. was awake in the bosom of Richmond, and with a smile of 

pleasure he heard her say, ‘ Nay, nay, my lord, ] want not gold, I came to save 
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Dorset from the appearance of perfidy, to prevent the sacrifice of your betrothed 
wife to—’ 


‘Well, well,’ replied the Earl, ‘ all this thou hast done, and now I want a fur- 
ther service of thee—’ 

Clara looked inquiringly. He pondered awhile, and then, as if he thought 
some bribe necessary, took a diamond ring from his finger. Noticing another on 
his little finger of less value he returned the diamond and gave her that. ‘Take 
this, young sir, and hold it as a pledge that when it is again presented, the bearer 
shall claim his wish of Richmond.’ Clara took the ring, and holding it irreso- 
lutely between her thumb and finger, waited for him to proceed. The Earl went 
on. ‘ The service I require is this—take the horse that conveyed thee hither and 
depart for the camp of Stanley. Show him the Queen’s signet, and tell him to 
remain inactive till the battlke commences to-morrow, and then to bring his forces 
to our aid. Tell him to do this and we will find Richard other work than mur- 
dering our half-brother George, as he threatens. Why dost thou hesitate ?’—he 
exclaimed, noticing that Clara stood irresolute, ‘ was it not Dorset’s wish that 
Stanley should join me? Go, boy, andif good fortune follow us remember it is to 
thee we owe it, and that we shall not be ungrateful.’ 

Clara hesitated but fora moment. She knew that Dorset’s men were collected 
purposely for Richmond. She reflected that his overthrow would involve the 
ruin of all she loved. In a few hurried words she expressed her willingness to 
perform the desired service, and left the tent. 

A day had passed, and our young adventuress was alone in Lord Stanley’s tent 
with the din of battle raging in her ears, and a quivering, fearful uncertainty at 
her heart that threw a sickness like that of death over her. So near was she to 
the field of bloodshed that, with a distinctness that caused her blood to curdle about 
her heart, she could hear the whizzing of arrows as they flew from the bows of the 
archers on their errands of death. Amidst the cracking of bow-strings and the 
clashing of spear-heads, she could, as the conflict thickened, distinguish the stifled 
groans and suppressed shrieks of the wounded and dying. Then came the clash- 
ing of swords against stout armour, and the sound of battle-axes ringing on yield- 
ing helmets, the yell of the dying steeds, mingled with the proud neigh of the 
unhurt horse, the braying of the trumpet and the shout of hot-blooded men. Now 
and then the cry of Richmond and St. George would ring above the horrid din, 
and agaia be stifled by fiercer sounds. There was Clara, a young delicate girl, 
within hearing ofall. At first, as I have said, she strove to shut out the fearful 
sounds and her heart quaked with fear—then, as the heat of the battle increased, 
she became accustomed to the noise and listened intently for some token of Rich- 
mond’s victory. Louder and fiercer grew the fight. With a strange wild feeling 
thrilling through her she paced the ground with a quick tread. Then came a shout, 
a loud, wild, indistinct cry. There was victory—but on which side? She clasp- 
ed her hands, and holding her breath bent forward to listen. Another—Richmond 
and St. George was shouted from ten thousand Jungs warm from the battle of 
blood. Again the shout of ‘ Long live King Henry the seventh,’ came forth in a 
flood of sound, as if the air were alive with joyful tongues, and thrilled through 
the quivering frame of the young girl. She leaped up, clapped her tiny hands like 
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a mad thing, and her silvery shout joined in the glad cry of‘ Long live King 
Henry the seventh.’ 

The morning had dawned and the’sun shone brightly, when Clara, the day after 
the victory, was picking her way homeward through the battle-field. Spear-heads 
and broken lances lay thick under the hoofs of her horse, and he frequently turned 
aside to avoid trampling on some of the dead bodies that lay in ghastly profusion 
over the plain. The feverish and unnatural excitement of the previous day had 
departed from the young girl’s bosom with the first pure breath of morning, and 
she was again the shrinking, trembling female. Sickened with the scene of hor- 
ror that surrounded her, she closed her eyes and permitted her horse to make his 
way unguided. Suddenly he started back, and Clara felt him tremble under her 
as if he had received a sudden blow; nor was she less agitated when the object of 
his fear met her eye. With his feet entangled with those of a dead horse across 
which he had fallen, his chest raised up by its body, and his head hanging almost 
to the ground over its back, lay Richard the tyrant. 

It was a horrid sight—the dead body of the usurper, with his armour hacked 
and broken about the breast, where a sword-wound had sent forth his heart’s blood 
in such quantities, that a coagulated stream stained the white back of the horse, 
and had gathered on the ground under his head intoacrimson pool. There it 
had thickened around the mass of long hair that flowed back from his naked fore- 
head, and left his whole face without a shadow to conceal the distortions of a vio- 
lent death. Clara shuddered as she gazed on the fierce expression of that savage 
face, with its eyes rolled back and stiffened in their sockets, the double teeth 
clenched and glistening in their horrid whiteness, as the agonies of death had left 
them. Richard's character might have been read on his dead features. It seem- 
ed as if his ruthless soul had staid in its passage to leave its own stamp on the 
body. Nor was the position of the limbs less characteristic of the man. The 
shrunk arm, as if to hide its deformity, had in his fall been crushed under him, 
while the riget hand lay entangled in the mane of the dead beast, still clenching 
his brokén sword so tightly, that the blade projected upwards from the bloody fin- 
gers that grasped it, catching the sun-beams that, quivering along the shivered 
steel, flashed and blazed on the diamond hilt till it seemed like a brand of 
flame glowing in the hand ofa fallen spirit. The golden studs on his black armour 
were touched also by the sun-light, and the corpse of the usurper seemed robed 
ina vestment of flame. It was a glorious death-scence, too glorious for Richard, 
The splendid winding-sheet of a hero was cast over the form of a murderer. 
While Clara sat with her eyes fastened on the dead King, (for though her heart 
quivered and shrunk within her, she could not at once withdraw her appalled 
gaze,) a party of Lancasterian soldiers drew towards the spot, and with a coarse 
shout raised the dead monarch. Clara, as she turned away, heard one of the sol- 
diers in a tone of brutal triumph exclaim, ‘ This is the throne we give to the last 

King of the House of York.’ She turned her head. They had cast the body like 
asack across a saddle horse. She urged her steed onward, and when she arrived 
at the top of the eminence we have before described, they were just disappear- 
ing in the distance. She drew a long breath and repeated, ‘ The last of the House 
of York.’ 

It was in the evening of the second day after leaving the battle field, that Clara 
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arrived at the forest where the first scene of our tale was acted; and on the 
skirts of which stood the humble residence of the old couple whom she had been 
taught to consider as her parents. She descended from her tired horse, and ap- 
proached the low window to ascertain that the old couple were alone. The sight 
of abrisk fire, and the cheerful look of the old woman as she stooped to turn a 
eake that was baking on the hearth, brought all the dear feelings of home into the 
young girl’s bosom. Tears of love stole into her blue eyes as she noticed the look 
of contented fondness that beamed over the face of the old man, who, bending for- 
ward on his seat, rested his chin on the top of his oaken staff, and allowed his 
eyes to dwell on so much of his wife's features as her hood of grey cloth did not 
conceal. Clara forgot her fatigue,—dress, every thing. She was near those 
she loved, and who loved her. With alight heart she opened the door of the 
dwelling and stood before the startled inmates, exclaiming, ‘ Right glad am I to see 
the promise of a supper, for in sooth this day of fast has well nigh famished me.’ 

The old woman turned quickly as the sweet sound of that familiar voice met 
her ear. Her arms were extended and withdrawn in surprise and disappointment, 
when a seeming boy stepped forward to fillthem. In a tone slightly angry she 
said,‘ 'The hungry never ask food at our poor door in vain, but in truth, young sir, 
a little more courtesy would not ill befit thy years.’ 

Clara with a silvery laugh stepped forward so that the light from an iron lamp, 
suspended against the rough stone chimney, streamed upon her, as she raised the 
plumed cap from her head and shook the abundant curls thus let loose over her 
shoulders. ‘ Nay, my good mother,’ she said in a voice still rich with laughter, ‘it 
was not thus you formerly chid my call for bread.’ She had not breath to say 
more, the old woman’s arms clasped her so tightly, and warm kisses almost stifled 
her. ‘Clara, my darling, is it thou,’ she said after a moment, holding the young 
girl out at arms length, a half laugh struggling with a frown on her face, as 
she examined the masculine dress of the girl; ‘but what is the meaning of this 
male gear, she added, ‘ masking is unseemly in one so young.’ 

‘] will tell you all, mother,’ answered Clara, ‘ but first some food, I have not 
tasted bread since morning.’ 

Compassion instantly overcame curiosity in old Alice. She placed a slice of 
venison on the hot coals in the fire place, drew forth a round stool with its furni- 
ture of wooden trenches, and, in short, a good meal was in speedy preparation. 
Meanwhile Clara drew a block of hewn wood to the feet of the old man, and rais- 
ed her red lips to meet the kind kiss he bent down to give her, then throwing her 
hand over his knee, she proceeded to relate to the astonished couple all that had 
passed at the castle since the visit of Richard, together with the particulars of her 
journey. By the time she had finished, the venison was cooked and the bread 
broken, to which our young adventuress betook herself with an appetite that ren- 
dered food delicious, and finished with a draught of strong ale, for that was the 
lady beverage of the age. When again seated at the feet of the old man 
Alice with some seeming hesitation informed her, that three days before she had 
been summoned to the presence of the Queen Dowager, who questioned her close- 
ly with regard to her (Clara’s) age and parentage. She was about to proceed in 
describing what passed, when Clara turned suddenly on her seat so as to face the 
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narrator, and with a flushed face exclaimed, ‘She questioned you of my birth, 
say you?—and what was the answer ?’ 

‘ What was the answer, child?’ was the slightly tremulous reply, ‘ what should it 
be but that thou wert my own child? But why dost thou thus question me?’ 

Clara made no reply, but turning slowly around, she placed her elbow on the 
old man’s knee, and rested her forehead on her little palm. The old man laid his 
hand caressingly on her head, and cast a look of pity on the troubled features of 
his wife. Fora minute there was a dead silence in the room; then Clara arose 
very pale, and with the expression about her eyes of one who has made a painful 
resolve, she laid her hand on Alice’s shoulder, and bending over her as she sat, so 
as to bring her face close to hers, she said in tones she tried to render kind, ‘It 
was not truth, nevertheless, that you told the Queen, I am not your child.’ 

Alice drew back with a start that shook the young girl’s hand from her shoul- 
der, and looked into her face with beseeching earnestness. Her lips moved, but 
she did not speak—emotion choked her. Clara’s heart smote her as she saw that 
quivering lip and look of deprecating wretchedness. She sunk gently on her 
knees, and clasping her hands over the old woman’s neck, drew her face down and 
kissed its wrinkled cheek. ‘ Forgive me, oh forgive me,’ she sobbed, ‘ 1 meant 
not thus to distress you, my kind, my best friend.’ 

The old woman’s head fell on Clara’s shoulder, and her frame shook with a pas- 
sionate burst of tears. Thus relieved, she raised her head, and parting with tremb- 
ling fingers the curls from the forehead of the kneeling girl, looked mournfully in- 
to her eyes and said, ‘ Who told thee, my child, that thou hadst other parentage 
than ours ?” 

‘1 will tell you all,’ said Clara, ¢ all I know, all | think ; it seems like a dream— 
every thing but that one scene. I have no recollection of any thing before—and 
since, it seems as if I had gone into a sudden sleep, and opened my eyes in this 
room, here, with the forest trees about me, and your dear face always by. But 
that one scene, that is before me as distinct as the objects about me now,—it was 
a large room like one at the castle—there was tapestry on the walls, from which 
figures of men and women seemed gazing at me—there was a high, square bed: 
with hangings that rustled as I touched them, and on that bed she lay, pale and 
beautiful as marble—she was dead—you told me so, you—but your face was young- 
er then. I would have laid my hand on her dark hair parted back so smoothly, 
but you prevented me. I cried and struggled in your arms till the rings on my 
mother’s cold hand attracted my notice—how beautiful they looked flashing like 
fire on those white hands. I cried louder, and my heart seemed bursting, when 
one in the room stripped them off her stiffened fingers. You took me in your 
lap, laid my head on your bosom and hushed me to silence, and all the time 
big tears were streaming down your cheeks as they do now; my hair was wet 
With them; then you held me over the beautiful dead and told me to kiss my 
mother—my mother, I am sure it was that—I did kiss her, but shricked with 
fright and clung to your bosom, for there was a fearful chill met my lips. Then 
you took me hence, and I remember no more. It remains in my memory like a 
bud from a bright wreath, still blooming, but never united to its fellows; 
yet are not the scenes of yesterday more vividly pictured in my mind than 
that of which I have spoken. That sweet face in its dead. pale loveliness 
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visits me like a kind spirit in my dreams; and that word mother, uttered 
as it was in low stifled voices, has been to me a sound of perpetual music. I 
have loved to think on that form, to repeat that word alone at twilight among 
the rustling old éaks. I have never mentioned these thoughts before ; they seem- 
ed to me as beautiful fragments of an earlier and more splendid world—like sweet 
music buried in my heart, which would be hushed if spoken of. I have ever loy- 
ed you and your husband with all the affection of a child, but when you mention- 
ed my parantage—said that the Queen had questioned you, aye before—when [ 
heard her promise so basely to Dorset, the present seemed connected with the 
past. I knew that I owed not life, though every thing else to you—nay, do not 
weep thus convulsively, Alice—mother, dear mother—but tell me, am I not right 
in all this?—am I not the child of another ?’ 

‘Thou art, thou art,’ almost shrieked the poor woman, snatching the kneeling 
girl to her bosom, and holding her there as if she feared the confession would sep- 
arate them forever—‘ Thou art the child of another, but question me no further ; 
the time will come when I may tell thee all, but not now.’ After a moment she 
released the agitated Clara, fell back into her seat, and pressing her withered 
hands over her eyes, murmured, ‘Alas, alas, that I should have dreamed that the 
young falcon would content itself to perch with the kite.’ 

In one of the Royal Palacesin London the Queen Dowager and her household 
had been two days waiting the coming of the new King. The day that Clara left 
the castle, the Queen, secure in the success of her dishonorable plans, and foolish- 
ly certain of the overthrow of Richmond, informed her dismayed daughter of her 
determination to unite her to her uncle. The poor princess, fearful of her mother’s 
violent temper, after the first burst of indignation and sorrow, remained in a state 
of pitiable despair, not daring to anticipate the victory of Richmond, and know- 
ing that his overthrow would be her certain ruin. Her excessive joy was in 
proportion to her former sufferings, when tidings of the death of the tyrant and 
the exaltation of Richmond reached the castle. Great as was the happiness of 
the princess, the dismay of her mother surpassed it, till on enquiry she ascer- 
tained that Stanley had fought for Richmond, and consequently she supposed 
that her messenger must have failed to reach him, and that her want of faith 
was unknown to the new King. In order to do away with all suspicion in 
his mind, if any rested there, she resolved to depart instantly for London, that 
she might be in readiness to receive the young monarch. A messenger was 
sent to command the attendance of Clara, who by the advice of Alice, had 
remained at her dwelling, and now in her own apparel, was ready to obey the 
summons of the Queen, and to return to the castle, as if she had only been 
on a visit to her home in the forest. 

The Queen, as we have said, had taken up her residence in one of the Roy- 
al Palaces; and in an apartment whose windows opened to one of the principal 
streets, she listened with nervous impatience to the distant shouts of the mul- 
titude, that had gone forth to escort the young monarch inte the city. Dor- 
set had ridden forth with a company of young noblemen ; and though numerous 
attendants were seen in an adjoining anteroom passing to and fro, and crowd- 
ing the windows with happy faces, the apartment we have mentioned was oc- 
cupied onfy by the Queen, her daughter, and our young favorite Clara. The 
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former with restless action was pacing the room, her train of rich velvet 
sweeping after her and disturbing the fresh rushes that covered the floor, her 
large white arms folded over her bosom, and the quick working of her fingers 
bespeaking her inward agitation. Now and then she would pause near the door 
of the outer room, give some short, quick command, or stop near a window list- 
ening for a moment to the coming cavalcade, and casting impatient glances 
into the street below. 

The Princess, as if fearful that her evident happiness would call forth a rep- 
rimand from her mother, had retired to a seat in the most remote corner of 
the room; and with her silken lashes drooping over her eyes and veiling the 
exultation that reveled in their blue depths, was clasping and unclasping the 
emerald bracelets that circled her slender wrist, in that restless delight which 
must display itself in motion, and which it was impossible for her entirely to 
control. 

Clara, stationed by the Queen’s command in the recess of a window, with a 
basket of red and white roses, ready to be scattered over the new monarch, 
stood eyeing the movements and evident uneasiness of the Queen. with a mis- 
chievous smile of pleasure playing about her mouth, and a half roguish, half 
contemptuous expression in her eyes that would have excited the haughty 
woman to phrenzy, had she known the cause. 

Gradually the joyful sounds of the multitude neared the palace. The tramp of 
a thousand hoofs smote confusedly upon the ear, now and then broken by the 
braying of numerous trumpets, and the deafening shouts of the people. At length 
the cavalcade was passing the palace. A glad, loud shout rose from the populace 
on the pavement, and was echoed by those on the house-tops as if all England 
were rejoicing with one mighty voice. With uncontrollable action the Princess 
sprang up and advanced a few paces. The Queen rushed to the window, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Elizabeth, come hither quickly, and shower roses on thy future husband.’ 

‘No, no, mother,’ said the sensitive girl shrinking back, ‘ it would not be mai- 
denly in me thus to court his notice.’ 

‘Weak fool,’ exclaimed the Queen with a glance of fury—but she had not time 
to say more, the charriot ofthe king was passing. Grasping a handful of the flow- 
ers which Clara still held, she dashed open the casement and threw them out ; then 
leaning forward to see if they had reached their destination she encountered the 
reproving look of Dorset, who was one of the horsemen that surrounded the king, 
and to her mortification saw that the roses she had showered down had fallen on 
the top of Henry’s close charriot, which, in the selfish reserve of his disposition, 
was so constructed as entirely to conceal his person. The proud blood of the 
queen rushed to her face, as she drew back and dashed the remaining flowers from 
Clara’s hand, and trampled them with her feet, exclaiming fiercely, ‘ Fool, con- 
temptible fool that 1 was, thus to demean myself to that base slip of Lancaster.’ 
Surprised and affrighted, Elizabeth inquired the cause of her mother’s anger ; but 
pushing her aside the queen muttered something which she did not hear, and left 
the room. 

Several months had passed, and Henry, though oppressed with the cares of his 
new station, found time to pay frequent visits to his betrothed, and to confer such 
attentions as he thought more than suiflicient to secure, and compensate for, the 
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affections of a young creature whom it was hisinterest to marry, and who already 
considered him as her husband. To his natural attractions, (and if he chose to 
exert them he had many,) he added that of a preserver to Elizabeth ; she looked 
upon him as one who had saved her from a fate worse than death, and she soon 
loved him with all the force of her gentle heart. Yet was she not happy, for not- 
withstanding Henry’s manner towards her was universally polite, and sometimes 
he even evinced a degree of tenderness, she could not help marking an appear- 
ance of dislike to the company of her mother, and of coldness to her half-brother, 
Dorset, which she could not account for. Then came the coronation of the king 
which she should in justice have shared ; and finally, the poor girl had the morti- 
fication of knowing that Henry had only been induced to hasten their marriage 
by the solicitations of Parliament. Still all these humiliating subjects of reflec- 
tion were not sufficient to destroy the happiness of the day when it arrived. It 
was not the proud blood of York that sprang into her cheeks and died away so 
beautifully, but the blush ofa heart ashamed of its own quick pulsations. If there 
was little of the future queen in her child-like timidity of manner, as she stood in 
her dressing-room waiting to be robed, there was much ofthe lovely, modest mai- 
den, shrinking from the merry glances of her waiting women, as if fearful that 
they should guess at her excessive happiness. The queen entered to preside at 
the toilet of her daughter. At her command Clara invested the blushing prin- 
cess in the bridal robe of rose-colored velvet, with its border embroidered with seed 
pearls, each of which her own slender fingers had inserted. The exulting mother 
directed Clara how to clasp the jewelled girdle so that the shining folds might 
flow in free drapery from the slender waist, pointed out the upper part of the wrist 
where the graceful fulness of the arm commences, as best calculated to display the 
magnificent bracelet, and with her own hands laced the embroidered slipper on 
the slender foot, clasped the necklace of brilliants, and placed on the head of the 
bride a wreath blending the colors of the two houses about to be united, in small 
roses formed of precious stones. Pure, white diamonds represented the flower of 
York, the smaller stones clustering in the heart of the flower, gradually increasing 
in size and taking the appearance of petals. The red ones were formed of rubies 
set in the same manner, and the whole was relieved by leaves of large eine- 
ralds. Nothing could have been more superbly beautiful than this appropriate 
chaplet of gems, with the light from a neighboring window streaming over 
them and drawing forth their prismatic fires, till all the hues of the rainbow quiv- 
ered about her head and shed a mellow beauty over her features. No dress could 
have been more judicious than that of the princess. Henry, when she appeared 
before him, could not be otherwise than proud of her beauty, and flattered by the 
delicate compliment she had paid him, in allowing no color but his own to mingle 
with her bridal white. For a moment his heart forgot its exclusive selfishness, 
and as they stood before the holy altar with the collected splendor of a great nation 
around them, he remembered not that he was a king, or any thing, but a man, be- 
loved by the beautiful being who knelt at his side, whispering forth her almost 
inaudible vows of constancy and love. When he turned from the altar with the 
little hand of his bride quivering ‘like a live bird’ in his, there was not one present 
who would not have sworn that Henry the seventh loved and would ever love 
the confiding young creature by his side—none would have supposed that 
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jealousy of her family could extend to her. But so it was; for even while stand- 
ing by the altar distrust was working within him. He had noticed that in the 
splendid tiara that gleamed on the brow of his bride, there were more of white 
than red roses. Without reflecting that in this she obeyed the dictates of a pure 
taste, his brow became clouded, and the animation that had lighted his handsome 
features died away. Just then the ringing of bells announced to the people with- 
out that the ceremony was over, and in the shout that followed, Henry fancied 
that the name of his young queen was repeated oftener and louder than his own. 
Elizabeth felt her hand lie loosely in her husband’s—she looked up and her happi- 
ness was chilled—his face was turned from her. 

As if to display his utter detestation of the family with which he had found it 
his interest to unite himself, Henry, directly after his marriage, imprisoned 
such of its partizans as had in any way exposed themselves to his displeasure. By 
so doing he most unjustly gratified his revenge, and his master passion, avarice ; 
for the estates of the attainted Lords helped to swell the revenues of the crown. 
Even his young queen’s half brother, Dorset, did not escape the common fate of 
the Yorkists. Suddenly he was arrested on a charge of treason and confined in 
the tower. Clara was with her young mistress when this startling intelligence 
reached her. Astounding as were the facts, Clara’s was not a disposition to yield 
supinely to difficulties. On the contrary, troubles that would have crushed a 
common mind only served to rouse the energies that, till within a few months, 
had slumbered untried in her bosom. Leaving the fainting Elizabeth to the care 
of her attendants, she with a fearless determination that astonished even herself, 
sought an interview with the king. She was known as Elizabeth’s attendant, 
and consequently found no difficulty in gaining admission to the closet where he 
spent most of his time that was unoccupied by the active duties of his station. 
Without allowing the attendant in the anteroom time to announce her, she open- 
ed the door with her own hands and admitted herself to the presence of Henry, 
who looked up with surprise from the paper he was reading ; but supposing she 
came with some message from his wife, he motioned her to remain, and again oc- 
cupied himself with the petition. His cold composure, and the silence of the room, 
checked the enthusiasm of the poor girl, who shrunk from before him till his high 
chair almost concealed her, and waited his further notice. It was several minutes 
before the king finished reading; then he folded the paper, and placing it on a 
pile with others that lay on a table at his elbow, turned in his chair and demanded 
of the trembling and half weeping girl, what business had brought her to his clo- 
set. Poor Clara, who ten minutes before could have overwhelmed the king with 
eloquence, was now unable to utter a syllable. She knelt before him and with 
trembling fingers held up the ring he had given her on the battle-field. Henry took 
the ring and examined it attentively—then, fixing his eyes on the flushed counte- 
nance of the kneeling girl, he said in a stern voice,‘ This ring was given to aboy, 
a young page, who had done us a service—how came it in thy possession ?—has 
the varlet dared to pass off our gift as a love token ?’ 

‘ Not so,’ said the terrified girl, unconsciously clasping her hands on the king's 
knee,‘ it was I—I myself, to whom you gave it. I was the seeming page, who 
took that bold journey to save my mistress from ruin.’ 

‘Ha! that face is the same, it is a wonder that we did not guess this—but did she, 
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our Queen, know ?—was it at her suggestion that thou didst peril thyself in our 
cause?’ then checking himself, he muttered, ‘ we are beside ourselves to suppose 
so much spirit in the weak thing.’ 

Even Henry, the most reserved and phlegmatic of human beings, was excited 
to admiration, by the burst of eloquence his unfeeling expression of contempt had 
called forth from the young suppliant. In the rich language of a grateful heart, 
she dwelt on the excellencies of her mistress, on her beauty, the purity and gentle 
qualities of her heart, on her enduring fortitude, and meek, affectionate nature,— 
in short, her rapid speech gave Henry a better insight into the character of his 
wife, than would have been yielded by years of intercourse between two persons, 
the one so reserved and the other so timid, surrounded as they were by the formal- 
ities of acourt. Henry’s interest was excited, his cold heart and dormant admiration 
awakened. There was gallantry in his manner when he raised Clara from her knee]- 
ing posture, and he even retained her hand in his, longer than was absolutely neces- 
sary for the purpose. Closely, yet politely he questioned her, till he learned all that 
she had to communicate. She told him of the attachment that existed between 
herself and Dorset, whose liberation she intreated,—the deceit and cunning of the 
queen dowager in the half promise she had made, and of what Alice had said with 
regard to her birth,—all of which Henry listened to with deep interest, and then 
dismissed her after the uncommon courtesy (in him) of leading her to the door. 
As soon as she had passed the anteroom, Henry called an attendant and ordered 
him to depart immediately for the domain of the dowager Queen, and to conduct 


old Alice to London. Another was despatched with an order for the release of 


the Marquis of Dorset. 

The second day after Clara’s interview with the king, he and the dowager met 
in the apartment of the young Queen, whose sweet features glowed with delight, 
for her husband had met her with a greater appearance of tenderness than she had 
ever before noticed. Timidly she ventured to follow him to the seat he had taken, 
and to express her gratitude for his clemency to her half brother. Henry was not 
capable of appreciating the happiness he conferred, when he drew her gently for- 
ward and pressed his lips to the little hand she had unconsciougly extended. The 
Dowager who was not particularly partial to the society of her son-in-law, was 
about to withdraw, when for the first time since his entrance, he addressed her. 
‘Stay, madam,’ he said, ‘ we shall have some business anon, that will require your 
presence.’ Reluctantly, and with a frowning brow, the haughty woman returned 
to her seat. Soon after, Dorset and Clara entered the apartment, by opposite 
doors. 

The dowager instantly guessed something of the nature of the business referred 
to. She cast an angry glance at her son, who having had no opportunity of con- 
versing with Clara since his liberation, was consequently ignorant of all that had 
passed, and naturally supposed himself summoned to answer to the charges on 
which he had been imprisoned. 

The king left the side of his wife, and addressed the dowager—‘ Madam, we are 
informed that your consent to the union of these young persons is withheld on ac- 
count of the low birth of the maiden—is this your only objection ?’ 

A haughty bow was the reply. 

‘ We are glad to hear it, as it is one that can be easily dispensed with.’ 
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‘ Not by letters-patent, my lord—it is noble birth, not conferred nobility I re- 
quire,’ said the dowager hastily. 

‘ And nobly born we are informed she is, though as yet we have not learned her 
family,’ said the king, stepping to the door and giving some whispered command 
to an attendant, who went out and ina few moments returned with old Alice. 

‘If that is your witness,’ said the dowager, ‘I have already questioned her, 
more than once, or Dorset had never received even conditional promise of mine.’ 

‘Our questioning may be more successful,’ said the king, with a calm smile, and 
turning to Alice, he demanded if Clara was her child. 

‘She is not,’"—was the firm reply. 

‘ Not thine !’ almost shouted the enraged dowager, while Dorset and Elizabeth 
uttered an exclamation of delight—‘ Not thine, traitoress ! whose is she then ?’ 

Alice fixed her eyes steadily on the enraged features of the questioner, as she 
answered, ‘ Her mother was known as the Lady Eleanor Talbot.’ 

The ashy paleness of the dowager’s features was appalling .She glanced a start- 
led, quick look on the surrounding group, and her voice did not rise above a whis- 
per, as she said, ‘ Her father, who was he ?’ 

‘ Your husband,’ was the still calm reply. 

If possible, the dowager queen’s features grew more deadly pale, and she sallied 
back as if stricken with a fierce blow. Henry’s face was like that of a corpse, and 
the whole group stood white and motionless, in the dim light emitted through the 
stained windows, appearing more like a collection of statues grouped together in 
the centre of the apartment, than living beings. The dowager was the first to re- 
cover herself—grasping the astonished Clara by the arm, she dragged her to a 
window, and tossing back the hair from her forehead, pored intensely over her fea- 
tures, ‘ It may be so,’ she said in a hoarse whisper, ‘ it may be, but then is she ille- 
gitimate ?’ and with a smile of insolent triumph she tapped the burning cheek she 
had been scrutinizing. Exasperated at this insult to her foster child, Alice rushed 
forward and tore her from the dowager’s grasp ; and the honest indignation labor- 
ing in her features, was ennobling as she retorted, ‘ Had her mother lived but one 
hour longer, thy own children had indeed been so. Eleanor Talbot was the wife 
of Edward the fourth !’ 

The mighty anger of the dowager choked her utterance. ‘The proof! the 
proof!’ she hissed forth. 

‘Is here’—said Alice, taking a packet from her bosom, and bending her knee 
she placed it in the hands of the king. ‘They were wedded by the Bishop of Bath 
who is since dead. I was the only witness.’ 

Henry, scarcely less agitated than his mother-in-law, took the papers and read 
them through. ‘The evidence of the marriage is conclusive,’ he said, ‘ but the 
ehild—how are we to be certain that this is Lady Eleanor’s child?’ 

‘I was present at her birth,’ said Alice, ‘ and there are other proofs if necessary.’ 

‘When and where did Lady Eleanor die ?’ inquired the king. 

‘Evenon the day that king Edward married that woman, while he was swear- 
ing constancy to one wife, the heart that he had broken stopped its pulsations. 
Here she died, in this very palace, in this room. Forsaken by her husband, she 
had pined and sickened in her solitude. Day by day I saw her strength pass from 
her, still she lived on inher broken-heartedness for her child’s sake. My child the 
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world thought it. For it she struggled with anguish and bore up against neglect. 
Alone all the day long would she sit with the hot tears pouring over the sweet 
babe, the babe she dared not call her own, yet she lived. At length a rumor 
reached her, that her husband was about to wed another. I thoughtit would have 
killed her, but it did not. She gathered up her strength and went to the Bishop 
of Bath. On her knees she besought him to give her written proofs of her mar- 
riage with Edward. He gave her those in your highness’ possession. Straight- 
way she, a few attendants, myself and the little Clara came up to London, to this 
palace where she had first seen the king. It was her intention to seek an inter- 
view with him, though for what object she did not inform me. This palace was 
then only occasionally occupied by Edward, and in this room we waited the re- 
turn of the messenger Lady Eleanor had sent tohim. A slight noise drew her to 
the window. 1 followed, leading the little Clara. In the street below an open 
charriot had been checked in its progress. In it was Edward and a lady of splen- 
did beauty—but how unlike the dove-like loveliness of my poor mistress. Edward 
was addressing the lady; and the same bright smile was on his lip that had 
wrought such wretchedness to the Lady Eleanor. He raised the fair hand of his 
companion to his lips, and we could even hear his gay laugh. I looked on the Lady 
Eleanor—her face was turned from me, but the blue veins on her neck were work- 
ing and swelling fearfully. In an instant she staggered back, and I caught her 
in my arms. Her face was like marble, and drops of blood were oozing from her 
pale lips. As I bore her from the window I again heard the gay laughter of the 
king and his companion. Lady Eleanor too heard it, opened her meek eyes, and 
closed them again with a shudder. She revived a little soon after, and made me 
swear to rear the child as my own; and unless it was absolutely necessary to her 
happiness, never to inform her of her parentage. I swore solemnly that she should 
never claim her birthright. That night, it has been since known, Edward was 
privately married to the Lady Elizabeth Grey. I know not how he received the 
news of Lady Eleanor’s death, but his child he supposed dead also.’ 

During Alice’s narrative the king had been traversing the apartment with a 
troubled brow, but his mother-in-law had regained her tranquillity. Materials 
for a new web of intrigue had been presented, and she was busily weaving them 
in her mind. Clara was in truth the heir to the throne. Wedded to Dorset his 
claims would supersede Henry’s. ‘Iam content,’ she said, suddenly breaking 
silence, ‘ I am content that they should be united.’ 

Henry read her thoughts, and with a smile of scorn turned to secure the proofs 
of Lady Eleanor’s marriage, but Alice had repossessed herself of them. The dow- 
ager noticed it, and reaching forth her hand, demanded them. Before Henry 
could speak, to prevent her gaining possession of what would have heen his ruin, 
Alice had torn the documents into a thousand pieces and cast the fragments out 
of the casement. Henry’s eyes sparkled with delight, but the baffled dowager was 
mad with rage. 

Alice, unmindful of either, approached Clara and commanded her to kneel, and 
swear on the cross which had been her mother’s never to attempt to claim her 
birth-right. Clara pressed the curiously wrought, golden cross to her lips and 


took the oath. Dorset as her future husband knelt by her side and joined volun- 
tarily init. 
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‘In return for this sacrifice,’ said Henry, ‘ Clara may claim of me the title of 
countess and the estates which were her mother’s.’ 


‘ And think you,’ said the dowager, ‘ that I will permit this? The betrothed of 
my sonisa king’s daughter, and such will I proclaim her.’ 


‘ And who will believe you?’ said Henry, ‘ the proofs are destroyed.’ 
‘ Then,’ answered she furiously, ‘I withdraw my consent to the union.' 


‘Ha, say you so,’ cried Henry, and bending to her ear he whispered a few 
‘ds. She turned deadly pale, when he drew forth a package of papers and 
hela. before her. Clara knew them to be the dispatches that she had given 
‘he camp. 
‘tave w your consent to the immediate union of these persons ?’ said Henry, 
sternly tapping the papers with his finger. 
To the surprise of every one present except Clara, the queen-dowager bowed 
her assent.” Ep. 


“It was asserted that before espousing the Lady Elizabeth Grey, Edward paid 
court to Lady Eleanor Talbot, daughter of the Earl of Shrewsbury , and being 
repulsed by the virtue of that lady, he was obliged, e’er he could obtain her, to con- 
sent to a private marriage, without any witnesses, by Stillington, Bishop of Bath, 
who afterwards divulged the secret —Sir Thomas More, p. 496. 





NATURE, 


The following beautiful conclusion is extracted from an article by that chaste 
and often sublime writer, Pierpont. After speaking of the varying changes of na- 
ture, a subject where he is always at home and always excellent, he concludes 
with the following eloquent remarks :— 


If then the beauties of the year are so fading, and its bounties so 
soon perish: if the loveliest scenes of nature so soon lose their 
power to charm, and a few revolving years break the spell that 
binds us to those whom we love best ; if the very figure of the earth 
is changed by its own convulsions; if the form of human govern- 
ment, and the monuments of human power and skill cannot endure— 
ifeven the religions that predominate at one age are exploded in 
another; if nothing on the “ earth beneath, or the waters under the 
earth,” preserves its form unchanged, what is there that remains 
forever the same ?—What is there over which the autumnal winds 
and wintry frosts have no power? What does not pass away while 
we are contending with wayward fortune, or struggling with ca- 
lamity? What then is proof against the fluctuations of human 
opinion and the night of the ocean’s waves, when mountains are 
heaved up from the abyss, or thrown from their deep foundations ° 
19 







































THE TARDY MUSE. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 


THE TARDY MUSE. 


Wuen I was young, I often went 
To see the muse, a-courting, 
And always, to my heart's content, 
The muse was fond of sporting. 


I wooed her with a kind of passion 
She could not well resist, 

And from pure love, or poor compassion, 
She put me on her list. 





I wooed her in her fairy bowers 
By moonlight and by day— 

She ne’er was nice about her hours, 
Or loth to meet half way. 


I vowed that I would woo forever, 
But plighted not my heart— 

She ne’er refused to grant a favor, 
Or coldly said—depart. 


But somehow—what can be the reason ° 
She's lately grown quite cool— 

My calls are always out of season, 
My wants are out of rule. 


I’ve sued for just one little ditty 
Through six revolving moons— 
But cold to love, and deaf to pity, 

She still denies the boon. 


My face grows long—my hair is thinner— 
Eyes dimmer than they were— 

Do these things make me such a sinner 
That she wont hear my prayer ? 

My wife—ah-hah !—it cannot be, sir, 
The Muse so human grown? 

Can Jove he jealous of a Cesar, 
Or Jw.o weep for Cupid’s throne ? 


My children—-well, if that’s the secret, 
Farewell to all the Nine— 

Wife—babes—are treasures far more sacred, 
Than loves far more divine. 


If e’er to the responsive Lyre 
I breathe soft notes again, 
Let household gods my heart inspire 
And love direct the strain. , 
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FREDERIC MELLEN. 


Here was an extraordinary genius—with a bad eye for color. 
But he is in the grave now ; and well it is for multitudes who are 
figuring away as painters, among our people, that Frederic Mellen 
did not live long enough to show what there was in him. Wecan 
tell them—and we knew him well—his hidden capacity, his un- 
conquerable resolution—his good-nature—and the origin of all his 
errors—We can tell them, that if he had lived a few years, the 
best of many who are now elevated, might have “ sunk in his re- 
buke’’—or in absolute yankee—the best of them would have sung 
small. He isnot to be judged of by the pictures that are in the possess- 
ion of his family or friends ; much less by the few that he exhibited 
at the Boston Atheneum. They were any thing but favorable speci- 
mens of what he could do. They were generally copies—with the 
life literally worked out of them; and one would have imagined that 
he had no other idea of capital pictures than such as women have ; 
—it must be smooth and clean—ay, and bear to be examined. That’s 
their notion of a first-rate picture. Pity they had not studied Sal- 
vata Rosa, Rembraudt, Schidoni, Canaletti, or Carravaggis, instead 
of Poelemburg, Gerard Duow, Hans Holbein or Carlo Dolci. Yet he 
had another and a very different idea of a capital picture—one so ex- 
alted and vast however, that he was never satisfied with anything 
he saw, or attempted. He was a poet; and his path as a poet, was 
among flowers, and birds, and the green-lanes of a highly cultivated 
country, with glimpses of mountains afar off, and breaking away by 
sudden turns into the romantic, the savage and the sublime. 

No—we would not have that young man, Frederic Mellen, 
judged of by anything he ever did—if we could help it ; though if 
we were obliged to justify all we have now said of him, we could 
do it, by producing a copy in colors by him of certain admirable 
French lithographed carricatures ; and so wonderful were these 
copies, though executed with a bit of chewed stick, for want of know- 
ledge, that we would lay any wager they could not be distinguished 
from the originals, even by the Lithographer himself. 

We might also refer to what he did while a boy at College ; but 
extraordinary as these things were reported to be, they are not worth 
mentioning, in comparison with the copies referred to. The truth 
- is, that all he wanted was encouragement and opportunity. He had 
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no painters to associate with—nobody to consult ; and used to shut 
himself up in his room, and labor from morning till night, day after 
day, and month after month, in solitude and self-distrust, upon 
wretched cabinet-pieces and worse portraits. He would have been 
a capital draughtsman, but his portraits were deficient in most of the 
essentials of a tolerable picture. He was capable of composition ; 
but fettered and afraid to venture—the only compositions he hazard- 
ed himself upon were stiff, cold, flat and skittish. He had no eye for 
color, as we have said before ; but even that would not have pre- 
vented him—as it has others—from being distinguished. Northcote 
hadno eye for color, though treading in the footsteps of Sir Joshua 
himself, his teacher and guide.—Half the leading painters of the Eng- 
lish school, and nearly all of the French and Italian are deficient. 
Even Sir Thomas Lawrence betrayed a “ plentiful lack” of the 
property in question sometimes, which he was quite sensible of, 
and tried to remedy by gorgeousness—great daring—and great ab- 
surdity, as in the bower of variegated cabbage-roses, overgrown tulips, 
and flowery forest-trees, with which he surrounded Lady Peel. 
Our Morse too happens to have a bad eye for color—and then there 
is a young fellow just coming forth from the multitude, Mr. Cole, 
but the other day a wretched manufacturer of resemblances, but an 
exceedingly promising artist—he too wants a fine eye for color. 
And yet all these men have succeeded—are succeeding—and will 
continue to succeed, having other high qualities, in spite of their 
blindness to the wonderful power of tints and hues.—And so it would 
have been with the subject of our memoir. He had that in him—it 
was written upon his very forehead—it was burning forever in the 
deepest place of his whole heart—which must have made him dis- 
tinguished. By losing him thus early, Portland herself is a sufferer ; 
insensible though she may be to the loss—and his brethren every 
where who have devoted themselves to painting, are sufferers,—yea, 
his country itself, She is asufferer; for he would most assuredly have 
been celebrated, had he lived but a few years longer, in spite of his 
portraits, and his exhibitions at the Boston Atheneum. 

Frederic Mellen was a brother of Grenville the poet—he was 
born in Portland, graduated at Bowdoin College ; educated for the 
bar; admitted to practice, and in a fair way to become a good law- 
yer, if the people would let him. But they would not. Times 
were altered since his father, the late Chief-Justice Mellen, certain- 
ly one of the strongest men of our country, as well as one of thie 
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best, had it all his own way in our courts oflaw ; and so the son had 
to give up law, and betake himself to fishing for shadows in less 
troubled waters ; to copying Mugs of all sorts and sizes, to be hung 
up in parlors without labels; the most profitable business on earth 
among painters, here as elsewhere ;—men being always ready to 
multiply their faces at the least possible expense. In the midst of 
this new trial, when the darkness which had over-hung his path 
for years, had begun to tremble and quiver on the verge of the hori- 
zon, and the golden streaming of another and happier day, was to 
be detected playing through the clouds afar off and issuing forth to 
comfort him—-the word was uttered from on High—and he disap- 
peared from the Earth. May God comfort his bereaved family! N. 





LETTER FROM A CHRISTIAN MOTHER TO HER SON. 


The following excellent letter from a Christian mother to her son, was written on- 
ly for his private eye, and is here given precisely as it was written. We have 
obtained it, and doubt not our readers will accord with us in the sentiment, that 
its affectionate and confiding character is only equalled by its simplicity and 
christian truth. Ep. 

My Dear Son: 

Your last very welcome letter was truly a treat to your aged moth- 
er. That part made the strongest impression which promised me a 
visit from you; and you surely would not promise what you had not 
a reasonable expectation that you should perform. It seems some- 
times, that it would be almost too much for me again to enjoy the 
society of my beloved children. You can hardly imagine, and I can 
give you but a faint idea how the mementos of former days, which 
I find about the house affect me. The writing-books—early speci- 
mens of drawing, carefully treasured up—little books with the 
owner’s name written by his own hand—scraps of poetry—early at- 
tempts at composition—even the marks of mischief on some old and 
choice articles—all mark the early days of my dear—very dear, but 
now absent children—draw the tears from my eyes, and mingled 
feelings of joy and sadness from my soul. The by-gone days of do- 
mestic love and joy awaken in the memory more painful sensations 
in the experience of real life than in the fiction of poetry. To say 
nothing of James’s drawer of music, just as he left it, his College 
papers and letters carefully folded, marked, and filed away—his book 
case in the same state he left it—his wonted seat at our table—our 
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fire-side is vacated ;—when I am sick his wonted kindness and at- 
tention are not here; and the full force of the memory of other days 
rushes upon my mind with indescribable anguish. I do not indulge 
these feelings. I donot look on the past—or the present—but for- 
ward, perhaps I must look even beyond this world for a meeting 
with him. I can easily appreciate your feelings when you look up- 
on your children in these days of their innocence. My own thoughts 
and feelings when you was young like them, have not faded from 
my memory. My hopes and expectations in my own children have 
been realized far beyond what my imperfect instructions warranted. 
And while I daily render thanks to that Power who has guided 
your youth, I do not fail to commend my dear grand children in 
strong faith and hope, to the same Power, for a blessing upon the 
instructions you give them. The surest guaranty of success with 
them, is to possess correct, well settled principles in yourself, with 
a deep and abiding impression that you are to educate them for eter- 
nity. Perhaps one reason why parents have with much truth com- 
plained so much of blighted hopes and ruined children is, that their 
desires for them have been limited to this world, and they have 
formed their characters upon the model of its fashion. Now your 
standard of education must be higher—it must be what the word of 
God requires. An education on that basis will ensure all the esteem 
and respectability from the world, and motives and principles capa- 
ble of affording great comfort to you. So the Scripture has promis- 


ed—Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness and all 
other things shall be added, * * * * 





TO THE DYING YEAR. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


And thou, grey voyager to the breezeless sea 
Of infinite Oblivion—speed thou on! 
Another gift of Time succeedeth thee, 
Fresh from the hand of God! for thou hast done 
The errand of thy destiny, and none 
May dream of thy returning. Go! and bear 
Mortality’s frail records to thy cold, 
Eternal prison-house ;—the midnight prayer 
Of suffering bosoms, and the fevered care 
Of worldly hearts; the miser’s dream of gold ; 
Ambition’s grasp at greatness; the quenchi’d light 
Of broken spirits; the forgiving wrong, 
And the abiding curse. Ay, bear along 
These wrecks of thiae own making. Lo! thy knell 
Gathers upon the windy breath of night, 
Its last and faintest echo! Fare thee well! 
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MY MOTHER’S LAST PRAYER. 


The following sketch we find copied into the Christian Register. It is one of 
our own juvenile productions, and though it returns from its peregrinations some- 
what shorn of its original proportions, we will acknowledge it as such, if it were 
only for the good company we find it in. 


‘God protect thee, my little one,’ said my mother, as I stood by 
her dying bed. There was a tremor in her fainting voice, which 
checked the smile that trembled on my lip as I, in childish joyful- 
ness, shook the pale hand of my dying parent from my head; and 
buried my brow in the rich mass of brown hair that floated o’er my 
pillow. Again her sweet voice sighed, ‘Lead her not in the way of 
temptation, but deliver her from evil.’ I raised my head from its 
beautiful resting place, and as young as I was, I felt the influence of 
my mother’s prayer. Her lips still moved, and her deep-blue eyes 
were bent on me as if they would have left one of their bright, un- 
earthly rays, as the seal of a death-bed covenant; but she spoke not 
again. The last effort of nature had uttered that prayer, and she 
lived not to breathe another. I have every reason to believe that 
God has, in a degree, caused that prayer to be instrumental in gain- 
ing its own answer ; for often when the heedlessness of youth would 
have led me into errors, has the sweet voice now hushed forever, 
intermingled itself with my thoughts, and like the rosy links of a 
fairy chain, drawn me from my purpose. Oft when my brow has 
been wreathed with flowers for the festival, when my cheek has 
been flushed, and my eyes sparkled with anticipated pleasures, have 
I caught the reflection of that eye in the mirror, and thought it re- 
sembled my mother’s; and as that gentle supplication to heaven 
has come back to my memory, the clustering roses have been torn 
from my head, sober sadness has chased the natural glow from my 
cheek, and the light from mine eye; and my thoughts have been 
carried back to my lost parent, and from her, to the heaven she in- 
habits. The festival and all its attractions have been forgotten, and 
I have been ‘ delivered from temptation.” Again; when the spark- 
ling wine-cup has almost bathed my lips, has the last prayer of my 
mother seemed to mingle with its contents and it has remained un- 
tasted. When my hand has rested in that of the dishonorable, and 
trembled at the touch of him that says in his heart there is no God, 
as that voice seemed to flow with its fascinating accents, I have 
listened to it and fled, as if from a serpent of my own native forests. 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF A LADY. 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF A LADY. 


WHO FELL FROM THE PASSAIC FALLS, A FEW DAYS AFTER HER UNION WITH 


THE REV. H. CUMMINS. 


A being of beauty she stood o’er the stream 

That dashes and foams o’er the steep rocky ledge ; 
A pure fancy sketch for a poet’s young dream 

She appeared as she leaned o’er the precipice-edge. 


She gazed on the dash of the bright rolling wave, 
And her bosom beat high as the stream’s rising swell ; 
She knew not-she look’d on her foam-cover'd grave, 
Nor dreamed that the roar of the fall was her knell. 


One white hand was raised in her innocent pride, 
A golden ring only that lily hand bore ; 

*Twas the signet of love that had stamp’d her a bride ; 
Too soon to be whelm’d in the cataract-roar. 


The morning winds sigh’d in her bright raven hair ; 
Her eye shone with light, and upturn’d was her brow ; 
The scarce-wither’d white rose no longer bloomed there, 
With its green leaves of brightness and petals of snow. 


She gazed on the scene and the east-crimson’d sky, 
And silent she stood in unspeakable bliss ; 

It was there in her smile, it was there in her eye ; 
How lovely, she cried, is a scene bright as this ! 


She gaily withdrew from the fond circling arms 
Of her husband, the being she only held dear; 

He turned but to look on the spring-breathing charms 
That surround the Passaic—a shriek met his ear ! 


He started and turned where his young bride had stood ; 
She was gone—and an ice-bolt lay cold at his heart ; 

Another long shriek from the depths of the flood 
Cramp’d his soul as if pierced by a quivering dart. 


Another arose mid the water’s loud roar, 

And his own cleft the air, as in madness he gazed, 
And saw her, the bride he but lived to adore, 

As she lay in the welt’ring embrace of the wave. 


The fine diamond spray of the wide sparkling fall 
Now mingled itself with her dark streaming hair ; 
Like snow-drops it lay on a quick gathered pall, 
Or pearls scattered wild by the hand of Despair. 
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The foam like a winding-sheet wreath’d round her form, 
And her beautiful brow pressed the face of the deep; 
She lay like a lily swept down by the storm, 
Or the Genius of waters reposing in sleep. 


She was seen for a moment ; the waters gap’d wide ; 
Then slowly ske sank, and the waves met again. 

What a gem for the waters, a lovely young bride ! 

May they never, Oh, never, another obtain. 





BEAUTIES OF TREES. 

















What can be more beautiful than the trees? Their lofty trunks, 
august in their simplicity, asserting, to the most inexperienced eye, 
their infinite superiority over the imitative pillars of man’s pride, 
their graceful play of wide spreading branches, and all the delicate 
and glorious machinery of buds, leaves, flowers and fruit, that, with 
more than magical effort, burst from the naked and rigid twigs, with 
allthe rich, and heaven-breathing delectable odours, pure and ani- 
mating essences, pouring out spices and medicinals, under brilliant 
and unimaginably varied colours, and making music, from the softest 
and most melancholy undertones to the full organ peal of the tempest. 
We wonder not that trees have been the admiration of men in all 
periods and nations of the world. What is the richest country with- 
out trees ? What barren and monotonous spot can they not convert 
into a paradise ? Xerxes, in the midst of his most ambitious enter- 
prise, stopped his vast army to contemplate the beauty of a tree. 
Cicero, from the throng, and exertion, and anxiety of the forum, was 
accustomed, Pliny tells us, to steal forth to a grove of plain trees to 
refresh and invigorate his spirits. In the Scaptan grove, the same 
author adds, Thucydides was supposed to have composed his noble 
histories. The Greek and Roman classics, indeed, abound with 
expressions of admiration of trees and woods, and with customs 
which have originated in that admiration: but above all,as the Bible 
surpasses, in the splendor and majesty of its poetry, all books in the 
world, so is its sylvan arborescent imagery the most bold and beau- 
tiful. Beneath some spreading trees was the ancient patriarch re- 
vealed to us, sitting in contemplation, or receiving the visit of angels ; 
—and what a calm and dignified picture of primeval life is presented 
to our imagination at the mention of Deborah, the wife of Dapidoth, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel, between Raman and Bathel, in 
Mount Ephraim, beneath the pa'm tree of Deborah. The oaks of 
Bashan, and the cedar of Lebanon, are but other and better names 
for glory and power. The vine, the olive and the fig tree, are im- 
perishable emblems of peace, plenty and festivity. David in his 
psalms, Solomon in his songs and proverbs, the prophets in the sub- 
lime outpourings of their awful inspiration, and Christ in his para- 
bles, those most beautiful and perfect of all allegories, luxuriate in 
signs and similies drawn from the fair trees of the east. 
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HABITS OF TILE ROMAN LADIES. 


It has been remarked that “a fondness for adorning the person for 
the sake of obtaining admiration from men is natural to all women.” 
Now allowing this to be true, surely no one can condemn so lauda- 
ble a desire of pleasing on the part of the fair sex, whatever may be 
its ulterior object. The female mind, for the most part, has so few 
important considerations whevewith to occupy itself, and so few op- 
portunitios of publicly displaying its judgment and taste, except in 
matters of dress, that we cannot wonder at seeing so much atten- 
tion paid to it by women of every class; besides, when it is remem- 
bered that the amount expended by ladies in articles of dress and 
bijouterie by far exceeds that spent by the “lords of the creation” 
for the same purpose, a female fondness for fashion must always be 
considered as a national blessing, and one of the many advantages 
derived from a splendid court. We would, however, by no means 
be understood as advocating that excessive love of dress which is in- 
dulged in by some, reckless of all consequences, and which would 
almost induce them, Tarpeia-like, to sacrifice their country fora 
bracelet. The opening remark was made on the Roman ladies some 
two thousand years ago, and it is of their different dresses that we 
now propose to treat; these, in splendor, richness, and gracefulness, 
were not surpassed even by those of the present day, if we may 
judge from the little insight afforded us by cld Latin writers into 
the mysteries of a Roman lady’s toilette. 

The ladies of ancient Rome rose early, and immediately enjoyed 
the luxury of the bath, which was sometimes of perfumed water ; 
they then underwent a process of polishing with pumice-stone for 
the purpose of smoothing the skin, and after being anointed with 
rich perfumes they threw around them a loose robe and retired to 
their dressing-rooms, where they received morning visits from their 
friends, and discussed the merits of the last eloquent speech deliver- 
ed in the senate, or the probable conqueror in the next gladiatoria! 
combat. After the departure of their visiters commenced the busi- 
ness of the toilette, which occupied a considerable portion of time ; 
the maids were summoned, to each of whom a different duty was 
assigned : some formed a kind of council and only looked on to di- 
rect and assist the others by their advice and experience; one held 
the mirror before her mistress ; while others there were to whom 
it was a 


66 constant care 


The bodkin, comb, and essence to prepare.’ 

With the exception of the looking-glass, the articles of the toilette 
were much the same as those in use at present. The glass, or more 
properly speaking, mirror, was composed of a highly polished plate 
of metal,* generally silver, richly chased around the edges, and 
adorned with precious stones; this was not fixed in a frame like the 
modern glass, but held by aslave. The combs were formed of ivory 
and rose-wood. Curling tongs, bodkins, and hair pins were also 


* Looking glasses were known to the Romans and obtained from the Pheni- 
cians, but they were not in general use. 
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known; the former was a simple bar of iron heated in the fire, around 
which the hair was turned in order to produce a curl; the two lat- 
ter were made of gold and silver, and ornamented with pearls; it 
was probably with one of these bodkins that Cleopatra gave herself 
a death-wound, and not, as is commonly supposed, with an adder. 

The use of perfumes, cosmetics, and depilatories, prevailed to a 
great extent amongst the Romans; the first were obtained at a con- 
siderable expense from Indi3, Greece, and Persia; there are still in 
existence a few recipes for making the cosmetics used two thousand 
vears ago, and which will be found to have many ingredients in com- 
mon with similar preparations of our own time. Ovid gives the 
following, and adds, that those who use it will possess a complexion 
smoother than the surface of their polished mirrors :—‘¢ Take two 
pounds of Lybian barley, free from straw and chaff, and an equal 
quantity of the pea of the wild vetch, mix these with ten eggs, let 
it harden and pound it, add two ounces of hartshorn, and a dozen 
roots of the narcissus bruised in a mortar, two ounces of gum, and 
two ounces of meal, reduce the whole to a powder, sift it, and add 
nine times the quantity of honey.”? Some used poppy juice and 
water, and others a pap or poultice of bread and milk, with which 
they completely covered the face, and kept on in their own houses ; 
this when removed left the skin smooth and fair. Depilatories were 
used to form and adorn the eye-brows, which it was considered el- 
egant to have joined across the nose. 

On one part of a Roman lady’s dressing table might be seen her 
small silver tooth brush, which with the assistance of a little pure 
water and occasionally a powder of mastic wood, formed her only 
dentrifice ; near it stood a paper containing a black powder, which 
when ignited sent up a volume of thick smoke, and had the valua- 
ble property of restoring the eyes to their former brilliancy if weak- 
ened by the gaiety of the preceding evening, or by a sleepless night 
occasioned by the constant serenades of her lover beneath her win- 
dow. Here was a bottle of the perfume of Pestum, and there a box 
of rouge, and another of hair-dye; on another part lay a large coil 
or braid of false hair, made up by a male hair-dresser, and near ‘t 
were the bodkins, the chains, the rings, and the richly studded 
bands of white and purple which adorned the head ; this braid was 
worn on the crown of the head, the hair from the nape of the neck 
being all pulled out by the roots. Continual changes were taking 
place in the fashion of wearing the hair; at first it was cut off as a 
votive offering to the gods, but the Roman ladies soon discovered 
that “a luxuriant head of hair was a powerful auxiliary of female 
beauty,” and allowed it to grow; at one time it was worn high in 
bows with arange of curls in front ; at another a la Grecque; then 
allowed to float in the air in a dishevelled state, and again a la mili- 
taire in the form of a helmet. Light hair was sometimes worn over 
that of a naturally dark shade, auburn being the color most esteemed 
and admired by both sexes ; those who had white or dark hair used 
saffron as a dye to give it an auburn tinge. Some ladies used gold 
dust as a hair powder, “which shed such a ray of glory around them 
as dazzled all beholders, and gave their heads an appearance of be- 
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ing on fire.” When the ladies did not “ wear their hair” they wore 
a kind of veil and a turban or bonnet called mitra; this was like a 
bishop’s mitre in shape but not so high, and with a lappet hanging 
over each cheek, something in short, like a modern mob cap, which 
elegant head-dress owes its origin, no doubt, to the classical mitra: 
thus has the Roman female head-dress descended to our times, not 
only as one of the insignia of the members of the Right Reverend 
Bench, but also in the shape of a covering for our domestic matrons. 

After having performed their ablutions, and gone through all the 
little delicate offices of making the complexion, perfuming the per- 
son, and endeavoring by art to excel nature, the Roman ladies were 
prepared to put on their costly garments, which were duly produced 
by the slave who held the honorable post of “‘ Mistress of the Robes.” 
In the earlier ages the under garment—which in other respects dif- 
fered little from the modern—was worn as high as the chin and 
down to the feet, so as to leave no part of the person visible except 
the face, in time, however, it was cut lower and shortened; over 
this was worn the tunica, a dress composed of many folds, open at 
the sides and with sleeves; these sleeves were left open from the 
shoulder to the wrist, and fastened with clasps of gold and silver ; 
one end of the tunica was fixed to the left shoulder, while the other 
was carried across the breast and fell negligently over the right 
shoulder till it touched the ground ; this train was generally carried 
over the arm when walking, so as to show the right ankle ; but it 
was considered neglige and graceful to allow it to drag on the ground 
instead of holding it up, and consequently was a custom much in 
vogue amongst the distinguees of ancient Rome. This was the dress 
worn during the republic, but it is difficult to obtain a correct de- 
scription of it from the very vague accounts handed down to us; 
probably, as in most republics, little attention was paid to dress, at 
all events it was plain and simple. It was not until the time of the 
emperors that the goddess of Fashion reared her head in the capital 
of the world, when though considerable alterations took place in 
dress, yet a few traits of the former style were retained. The number 
of garments worn varied according to the temperature of the wearer; 
they were generally three: the first was the simple vest; the second 
a kind of petticoat richly worked in front and surrounded at the 
waist by a belt, which answered the purpose of a corset, and was 
formed in front like a stomacher, richly studded with jewels; then 
came the third and principal garment, the stela, which entirely su- 
perseded the use of the ancient tunica; this was a robe with a small 
train trimmed at the bottem with a deep border of purple and gold ; 
it was confined at the waist by a belt, and the upper part thrown 
back so as to discover the embroidered front of the second garment 
or petticoat; on this front was worn the laticlave, an order or deeor- 
ation of the empire granted to distinguished men, and sometimes 
assumed by females in right of their husbands.* Over all these was 
worn the palla or cloak, with a train of some yards in length, which 

* Orders were sometimes conferred on ladies. The senate granted a riband of 


a peculiar pattern to the wife and mother of Coriolanus, to be worn by them in 
consideration of valuable services performed to the state. 
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fell from the shoulders, where it was fastened by two richly orna- 
mented fibula or clasps ; this train was trimmed with gold and silver, 
and sometimes with precious stones, and was usually carried over 
the left shoulder in the manner of the ample roquelaure worn by gen- 
tlemen. ‘It will be seen from the above description that there is a 
considerable resemblance between the ancient Roman dress and the 
modern court dress, the former perhaps exceeding the latter in grace- 
fulness and elegance of appearance, from its numerous folds and 
flowing outline. The materials of which these dresses were com- 
posed were silk, cashmere, and linen. Embroidery was procured 
from the Pheenicians and Assyrians ; the former was most esteemed 
as it was raised, while the latter was smooth with the surface of the 
cloth. The only color used for robes was white trimmed with pur- 
ple, colored clothes not being considered ‘comme il faut” amongst 
the higher orders at Rome. 

The Roman stocking was of silk, generally pink or flesh-colored, 
over which was worn a shoe or rather boot reaching above the ankle, 
turned up at the point like a Chinese shoe, and laced up from the 
instep tight to the leg. This boot was made of white leather or the 
papyrus bark, ornamented with gold, silver, and jewels. Sandals 
were also in use; they consisted of a simple sole with riband at- 
tached to it, and was laced up like a modern sandal, at the same 
time supplying the place of a garter by keeping the stocking up. 
We are informed that coquettes used cork soles and false insteps of 
cork, but never disfigured their persons by the barbarian ornaments 
of necklace, ring, or ear-ring. 

After the Roman lady had completed her toilette she sallied out, 
followed by a slave, for a promenade beneath the porticoes of the 
Forum, where she could not only cheapen goods, but also hear what 
was going on in the law courts ; after continuing her walk up the 
gentle ascent of the gay and crowded Suburra Street, she returned 
to her own house, the threshold of which (if she happened to be 
unmarried) was adorned with garlands of flowers, placed there by 
her young patrician admirers; some of these flowers her attendants 
collected to fill the splendid vase which stood in her chamber, and 
preceded her to draw aside the curtain which supplied the place of 
a door into the tapestried and perfumed apartment ; here she enters, 
and sinking softly down into an ivory and gold adorned chair, she 
is welcomed by the chirping notes of her favorite bird which hangs 
near in a gilded cage. By her side stands a beautiful page, who 
gently wafts a plume of peacocks’ feathers around her head, while 
a slave presents a small stick wrapped around with, apparently, a 
roll of straw-colored riband, but in reality it is a letter from the young 
Kmilius, who adopts this mode of writing in preference to the usual 
waxen tablet, not only because it is a fashion introduced from 
Greece, but because it preserves most inviolably those secrets which 
are only meant to meet the eye of his lovely mistress; far be it from 
us to pry into these secrets, so let us now bid adieu to the fair Lu- 
cretia, who already begins anxiously to unrol the folds of her papy- 
rian epistle.—London Court Magazine. 
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THE rose, from time immemorial, has been held in great esteem 
not only on account of its extreme beauty, but also for its medicinal 
properties. It is the emblem of beauty, and Flora’s pride. It reigns 
queen of flowers in every part of the globe of which it is a native, 
and its praises have been sung by the bards of almost all civilized 
nations. The number of cultivated roses are now exceedingly great, 
some catalogues enumerating above 800 varieties, and every return- 
ing season adds to that number,—a sufficient proof of their popular- 
ity. 

‘Our present snbject is a variety of that section of this genus, de- 
nominated provins roses, and was originated in England about the 
beginning of the present century, by a cultivator of eminence, and 
whose name it bears. Its cultivation is the same as that of the other 
varieties of roses of similar habits, namely,—by cuttings, when 
scarce, but more generally, and always most successfully, by layers, 
which root freely, and are the season following in condition to be dis- 
engaged from the parent, and treated as distinct plants. 

As the varieties of roses have increased in number, the improve- 
ment in their cultivation has also made rapid progress. Roses are 
now seen in flower three-fourths of the year; they are cultivated in 
the parterre, covered with bloom when scarcely six inches high ; 
they are elevated by budding on tall stems, and assume the habit of 
trees ; and, by the same process on the common climbing roses of 
our woods, made to expand their various hues, and diffuse their fra- 
grance, reclining amongst the branches of the sturdy oak. 

In the flower-garden and rosery they are cultivated to the greatest 
advantage when laid close to the ground, and the shoots of the pre- 
ceding season annually pruned in spring to within two or three buds 
of their lower extremity. This practice is, however, only to be 
adopted with the hardier sorts, the more delicate ones being liable 
to be injured, if pruned in this manner before the latter end of May. 
By this mode of culture, the surface becomes soon completely cover- 
ed with rose-buds and leaves of various sorts. 

The idea of elevating various kinds of dwarf-growing roses on tall 
stems, or what is generally termed tree-roses, originated, we believe, 
with the Dutch, who have always displayed a great predilection to 
whatever was stiff, formal, and, we may add, ungraceful, in the dec- 
orations of their gardens. It must, however, be admitted, that bud- 
ding the more delicate varieties onthe robust and hardy woody sorts, 
such as R. Canina, the dog-rose, R. Villosa, the tree-rose, has this 
advantage, that the finer varieties may be planted in situations 
where they could not otherwise be grown, as the necessary culture 
cannot, in all situations, be applied to their roots, and if omitted, 
would materially degenerate the variety. Where the staff-like stem, 
which supports their heads can be partially or even completely hid- 
den with other shrubs, there can be no objection to the practice ; 
but otherwise, and more particularly on lawns, where we so often 
see them, there is something unnatural in seeing, as it were, a large 
nosegay elevated ona pole. Where the climbing species of our wild 
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wood-roses are either natural, or have been planted in our woods and 
pleasure grounds, and have attained a considerable height, a good 
effect would be produced in many situations by budding various 
kinds of garden-roses on them, as well as by introducing many of 
the climbing exotic species also. 





REMARKABLE WOMEN. 


It is worthy of notice that those women whose exce!lencies have 
obtained the esteem of posterity, have invariably united to their 
more remarkable qualities, the gentlenessand delicacy characteristic 
of the sex. Had they not done so, they would, indeed, scarcely 
have been loved ; and love is a sentiment, with regard to the future 
as well as the present, which ought to be the chief ambition of a 
woman to excite. She should desire to be remembered, not only 
with admiration, but with tenderness ; and, therefore, in her, noth- 
ing can compensate for the absence of those qualities which call 
forth affection. In looking back, then, upon our celebrated women, 
it is with pleasure that we remark, that kindness gave the polish to 
their characters.—They were not the stern mentors of society ; on 
the contrary, they were as distinguished for mildness as for any other 
virtue; and we feel, that besides being the objects of our esteem, 
they would have been, had we known them, the companions of our 
choice. Their humility is no less deserving of praise. There has 
always been an absence of pretension in superior women, which is 
consistent with our preconcerted notions of what they ought to be, 
and with our own actual observation. ‘The position which they oc- 
cupy is conceded to them, not because they assume it, but because 
it naturally belongs to them. And the influence they exert is of a 
quiet and gentle kind. In considering the lives of the most illus- 
trious among them, we cannot but be struck with the power they 
possessed of swaying opinion. Contrast, for instance, the influence 
of Lady Russell and Mrs. Hutchinson with ordinary women. The 
latter may be, indeed, allowed the control in all minor matters, may 
be supreme in their domestic arrangements, may be petted and in- 
dulged; but iftheir minds can take no higher range, they will either 
not be consulted in things of greater moment, or their opinion will 
have no weight. Yet Lady Russell and Mrs. Hutchinson never ob- 
truded their advice, or made any show of their power—their coun- 
sel was asked because it was needed, and followed because it was 
found to be of value. The influence of such women has not been 
confined to domestic life, but has embraced and adorned an ample 
sphere. To say nothing of the effect of their example, the success 
that has sometimes attended them as authors, may be considered a 
gratifying tribute to their usefulness.—Society will acknowledge 
the debt it owes to those cf them who, as moral and religious writ- 
ers, have attracted public attention, and so materially affected the 
tone and habits of their sex. Of this, perhaps, the most eminent 
example has shed its lustre on our own day.—WMrs. Sanford. 


160 THE LITERARY GAZETTE 


Tne Literary Gazerre.—Almost simultancously with our Magazine, the Lit- 
erary Gazette, a handsome quarto, was issued in Concord, N. H. If we have not 
noticed this work before, it has been because we did not like the appearance 
of paying back its kind notice of us, in the same commodity, rather than for want of 
inclination to speak favorably of it. Of the original matter, we prefer the Biograph- 
ical sketches. The selected matter is very judicious, and the whole work highly 
worthy of support. Yet we are informed that our sister state yields it a very in- 
efficient patronage. We were about to say something very severe of the taste in 
New Hampshire, but refrain, knowing, that hitherto its great men have been more 
devoted to politics than belles-lettres. Let not our brothers of the Gazette despair. 
There is a spirit abroad, an exalting, refining spirit—one that will force such as 
wish to stand high in the world, to make some pretensions at least, to taste. Th: 
time will soon come, when the Governor, Ex-governors, &c. of New Hampshire, 
instead of refusing a work like the Gazette, will find it necessary to their reputa- 
tion as gentlemen, to support their State literature. It will be as essential that 
they should provide good miscellany for their centre-tables, as that they should 
support the political print that happens to take their side in State affairs. Brothers 
of the Gazette, appeal to the ladies. They are the proper persons after all, to sup- 
port these things handsomely. Why, our ladies of Maine have every thing their 
own way, as regards literary and scientific matters. They not only give symptoms 
of supporting magazines, and lay the foundations of societies themselves, but make 
the other sex ashamed of not joining them. Here is a case in proof—our Phreno- 
logical society was started by some half dozen young girls, who had spirit enough 
to form themselves into a club. Now it is augmenting rapidly ; even our scientific 
men, who never thought of such a thing as forming a society, are proud of gaining 
the honors of membership. Does not this speak well for our state of society? I! 
we had not one subscriber for our magazine, this would encourage us to go on 
with it ; ‘ devoted as it is to the moral and intellectual improvement of our sex. 
For it is the height of our ambition to induce our readers, young ones in particu- 
lar, to follow the example of the praiseworthy girls, we have mentioned, in their 
search after knowledge. In short, it is our object to induce them to prepare tliem- 
selves for the high places they hold in society, as wives, mothers, daughters, or sis- 
ters. Women are beginning to feel their great importance in the world, and to act 
up to it. As a proof, compare the children of this to those of the last generation 
Does not the contrast speak volumes in favor of the present mothers? Is not tli 
high trust placed in their keeping by the Almighty, beginning to be justly appre- 
ciated? Mothers now (or soon will) think of themselves as they should; as Jew- 
ellers, with whom that rich gem, the human soul is entrusted; not to remain in 
the natural mine of ignorance, but to be taken out, polished, and brightened, as an 
ornament for this world ; while it is purified by them and prepared to return in its 
increased excellence to the great giver. 

We beg pardon of our Gazette brethren ; our subject, as is often the case when 
this is our theme, has run away with us, but we penitently return to them. I! 
we remember right, when our pen took to galloping across the paper without our 
consent, we were about to say to the Gazette, persevere in the very good work you 
have commenced, hold up the good and wise as examples, till the people of New 
Hampshire learn to appreciate you and them; they cannot long remain blind to 
your merits ; take our advice, and appeal to the Ladies. 





